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been hotly embraced by the royalist High-Church party,
in opposition to the Calvinism rooted from the first
among the Puritans. A sufferer by the war in which
the sectaries had just triumphed, besides being the very
type of a Laudian bishop, Bramhall was a most passionate
supporter of the Arminian (as it was also, in opposition
at this very moment to Jansenius, the orthodox Catholic)
view. As for Hobbes, although on the royalist side, he
had long held, with a strong philosophical conviction, a
view more nearly allied to the tenet of the Puritan sects,
and only was incensed against these, nor less strongly
against Laud and the leaders of his own party, for
making a political dispute out of such a merely specula-
tive question. The discussion between the two, carried
on temperately before Newcastle, having led to no change
of opinion on either side, Bramhall wrote down his views
and sent them to the marquis to be answered in this
form by Hobbes. At ^Newcastle's particular request,
Hobbes accordingly did furnish, early in 1646, a reply,
desiring, however, that it should be kept private, be-
cause the discussion could serve no good practical pur-
pose. Unpublished it therefore remained, as also a
rejoinder made soon after by the bishop, with which, no
farther notice being taken by Hobbes, the controversy
had then closed. It happened, however, that, in the
interval between writing his own reply and receiving
the bishop's rejoinder, Hobbes allowed a Frenchman of
his acquaintance, interested in the subject, to have a
private translation of the reply made by a young English-
man who secretly took also a copy for himself. And
now it was this unnamed purloiner who, in 1654,
Hobbes having meanwhile become famous and feared,